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Memorabilia. 


WiTH its hundred pages of beautiful print 
on beautiful paper and its ten line 
plates the Antiquaries Journal (Jan. to April 
1945, Milford, 5s.), goes its stately way, 
whether peace break out, or war. Here is 
no echo of war (except where, in his valu- 
able paper on the Fires of Roman London, 
Mr. G. C. Dunning finds a sweet use of 
adversity in the prospect of valuable dis- 
coveries in the burnt-out hundred acres of 
London City); neither any fierceness (save 
where Mr. J. N. L. Myres deals faithfully 
with Mr. T. Dayrell Reed, who in a recent 
book on another Battle for Britain has, it 
would appear, “ planted his feet deliberately 
on ways down which the best angels may 
have gazed, perhaps longingly, but which 
they have left untrodden ”). And Mr. F. C. 
Morgan, noting in the Household Accounts 
for 1641-2 of the Marquis of Hertford the 
purchase of 16% gross of pipes and the con- 
sumption of 334 lb. of tobacco at 16s. a 
pound, refrains from any comparison with 
wartime supplies and prices nowadays. 

Of particular interest is Mr. C. J. P. Cave’s 
copiously illustrated note on the five fine 
twelfth century capitals now in the church of 
St. Bartholomew Hyde at Winchester, but 
once in the cloisters of the royal Abbey of 
Newminster. 

In a most interesting article on the graffiti 
and wall-paintings in the chapel of Idsworth, 
Hants, Mr. F. Wormald shows that one of 
the former is a liturgical mnemonic that 
doubtless helped some cleric to cope with 

the number and hardness of the rules called 
the Pie,” while one of the paintings depicts 
the strange legend of the Hairy Anchorite. 

refers regretfully to his inability to con- 


sult the pictorial version of the story in BM. 
Royal MS. 10 E. iv; we remember that two 
at least of its miniatures are reproduced in 
Jusserand’s Vie Nomade and that the text of 
the story may be found in Méan’s Nouveau 
Recueil de Fabliaux. 


HE longest and weightiest article in 
Antiquity for June is that by Mr. Gra- 
hame Clark on ‘Farmers and Forests in 
Neolithic Europe.’ He maintains that the 
stone-users temporarily cleared tracts of 
forest land for their cattle and crops, rather 
than that they, as has been supposed, set- 
tled in areas already free from woods. The 
other papers deal with military floats and 
rafts (with plates), Roman transfers of popu- 
lation from Northumbria to North-West 
Wales, and the Chanhudaro excavations. 
The discussion of St. Congar’s several Lives 
is concluded. The Notes and News section 
of the Review is mainly occupied by reports 
of damage by warfare in Mediterranean 
lands, 


ITH the passing of its President, Dr. 

Dixon Ryan Fox, the New York State 

Historical Society has lost a brilliant leader 
whose place will be difficalt to fill. 

The April issue of New York History con- 
tains an appreciation of Dr. Fox’s work as 
well as a detailed account of his career. 

More articles such as Dr. N. A. McNall’s 
study of the Landed Gentry of the Genesee 
Valley are desirable in this Association’s 
journal, but the constant attention paid to 
nineteenth-century events to the almost total 
exclusion of earlier history becomes rather 
tiring and archaeological papers are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Folk-lore is, however, claiming the 
Society’s attention and New York Folk-lore 
Quarterly made its first appearance in May 
last. Dr. Louis C. Jones contributes a paper 
entitled ‘Some Historic Ghosts of New 
York’ in this issue of New York History in 
which he mentions that nearly seven hun- 
dred ghost tales are preserved in the Archives 
at New York State College; there should be 
no lack .of material for the new Quarterly. 

Mr. H. F. Robinton outlines an ambitious 
scheme for a regional public records plan for 
New York State; such a project might be 
well adapted in a revised form for some of 
our English counties where access to docu- 
mentary evidence leaves a lot to be desired. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE HUNDRED OF BATH FORUM 

AND THE LIBERTY OF HAMPTON 

AND CLAVERTON, CO. SOMERSET. 
PREFACE. 


ALTHOUGH there are numerous refer- 

ences in books and printed records to 
the Hundred of Bath, the only separate 
account of this hundred that I have come 
across consists of a paper entitled ‘ Notes on 
the Borough of Bath, and the Hundred of 
Bath Forinsecum,’ contributed by the late 
Rev. W. T. Whale, M.A., to the Proceedings 
of the Bath Natural History & Antiquarian 
Field Club, vol. ix (1901), pp. 128-141. The 
purpose of Mr. Whale’s paper was to resolve 
certain difficulties about the area of this 
hundred, and it does not furnish any con- 
nected account of it, such as I have attempted 
in these notes. 

The Court Rolls of the Hundred of Bath, 
at any rate those prior to the dissolution of 
Bath Priory in 1539, do not appear to have 
survived, and if this is the case, we have 
been deprived of much interesting informa- 
tion respecting this hundred and its admin- 
istration. The P.R.O. has informed me that 
no court rolls of the Hundred of Bath, or of 
its Liberty of Hampton and Claverton are 
preserved in that office, nor is there any 
information available there as to their pre- 
sent whereabouts, 

In treating of the administration of the 
Hundred of Bath (part III), I have endea- 
voured to fill the gap due to the absence of 
the court rolls by including some notes on 
the administration of hundreds in general, 
incorporating therein such particulars of the 
Hundred of Bath that I have been able to 
collect from printed and other records. I 
am especially indebted for facts and refer- 
ences in this connection to Dr. Helen M. 
Cam’s fascinating volume, ‘The Hundred 
and the Hundred Rolls’ (Methuen, 1930), 
which furnishes some interesting items con- 
cerning the Hundred of Bath, and other 
Somerset hundreds. Dr. Cam has been good 
enough to allow me to use extracts from her 
admirable book, which has long since taken 
its place as a “ classic ” in medieval studies. 

Collinson (‘History of Somerset,’ 1791, 


vol. i, p. 97) describes the Hundred of Bath. 
Forum, which then included the city of 
Bath, as “situated at the north-east point of 
the county, being bounded on the north by 
the county of Gloucester; on the east by that 
of Wilts; on the west by the Hundred of 
Keynsham, and on the south and south-west 
by that of Wellow. It extends from North 
Stoke brow on the north (N.W.)., to the 
hamlet of Iford in Freshford parish on the 
south (S.E.), ten miles; and from the hamlets 
of Shockerwick and Warley on the east, to 
Swinford in the parish of Saltford on the 
west, nine miles.” 

As Collinson also observes, “ the surface 
of this district is one continuous succession 
of hills and vales, highly cultivated,” and 
“ from the numerous hills and eminences, the 
most extensive, as well as picturesque and 
romantic views open on every hand and 
render it one of the most beautiful spots in 
this county, or perhaps any other county in 
the kingdom.” 

The accompanying map of the Hundred of 
Bath Forum was prepared for these notes 
(through the kind offices of Mr. T. S. Alston, 
of Taunton) by Mr. F. Halse, from John 
Cary’s ‘A New Map of Somersetshire, 
Divided into Hundreds,’ published in his 
‘ Atlas of the Counties of Great Britain, 
1805. The scale is half-inch to 1 1/10 mile; 
the mileage is shown along the highways. The 
earliest atlas with the counties divided into 
hundreds, is John Speed’s ‘ The Theatre of 
the Empire of Great Britain,’ 1611: Somer- 
set, Book I, Map 12. 

The Liberty of Hampton and Claverton is 
marked twice in Cary’s Map: (1) between 
Bathampton and Claverton, and (2) between 
Woo'ley and Lambridge. The second mark- 
ing covers the area of the tithing of Charl- 
combe, which was comprised within this 
liberty. Charlcombe church is indicated in 
the map just below the letters Ha of HaAmpt, 
in the second marking. ‘ 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The origin of the hundred as an institution 
is obscure, but as Maitland has pointed out 
(‘The Constitutional History of England, 
1920, p. 44), it is probable that the German 
tribe was subdivided for ene ash and he 
cial purposes into groups, each of one hul- 
dred warriors, and that our English hundreds 
represent the settlements of such groups 
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In some parts of England, hundreds were 
known as wards or wapentakes. 

According to Jenks (‘The State and the 
Nation,’.1919, pp. 168-170), the hundred is 
found all over Western Europe as the local 
unit next above the village, being the French 
centaine, the German Hundertschaft, the 
§wiss canton, the Swedish harath, the Irish 


900), though it is now generally believed 
that Alfred did no more than revive or 
develop the hundred system as a measure of 
public safety after the Danish invasion. 
Again, a recent authority considers that 
the English hundreds were a growth of the 
tenth century, having been first formed as 
private associations, or frifth guilds, partly in 


From 


|i} Cary’s map of Somerset (805. 


The Hundred ot Bath Forum. 


F Halse dat 


bally, and the Welsh cantrev. 

On the other hand, William of Malmes- 
bury (Gesta Reg. Angl., Bk. II, c.4)' appears 
to give the credit for the institution of hun- 
dreds and tithings to Alfred the Great (871- 


1 See trans. by J. A. Giles, D.C.L., ‘ William of 
Malmesbury’s Chronicle of the Kings of England’ 
(Bohn’s Antiq. Lib.), 1886, pp. 117-8. 


response to the edict issued by Alfred’s 
grandson, Athelstan (925-40), at Grateley, 
Hants (see J. E. A. Joliffe, ‘The Constitu- 
tional History of Medieval England,’ 1937, 
pp. 116 ff.). Suggestions as to the probable 
origin of the hundred have also been put 
forward by F. M. Stenton in his ‘ Anglo- 


Saxon England,’ 1944, pp. 289-90, 295-8. He 
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points out (ib. 496) that the hundred as an 
administrative division was far less stable 
than the shire, and that in the Middle Ages 
many new hundreds were created, and the 
boundaries of ancient hundreds were often 
modified, 

The earliest definite reference to the hun- 
dred in our records is in the laws of Edgar 
the Peaceful (959-75), which contain an 
Ordinance ‘How the Hundred shall be 
held ’; but Oman thinks it is conceivable that 
the judex of Ine’s laws more than 250 years 
earlier, may have been the “ doomsman ” or 
judge of a hundred (C. Oman, ‘ England 
before the Norman Conquest,’ 1938, p. 374). 
The text of Edgar’s Ordinance is given in 
R. W. Chambers, ‘ England before the Nor- 
man Conquest,’ 1928, pp. 231-2. 

It is interesting to recall that Edgar was 
crowned at Bath a.p. 973, fourteen years 
after his succession to the English throne. 
As the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Parker MS.) 
has quaintly recorded: 

Edgar was ruler of the English 

With a mighty retinue. Hallowed as King 

In the ancient town. Akemanceaster 

Which those on this island, by another name 

Have called Bath. . . (Chambers, 241). 

But whatever the origin of the hundred 
may have been, the fact remains that William 
the Conqueror found the shires of England 
divided into hundreds of varying sizes and 
shapes; and he wisely preserved them for the 
administration of justice, as well as for taxa- 
tion and military defence. It was through 
the bailiffs of the hundreds that the sheriff 
administered the shire. 

The hundreds began to decay in the thir- 
teenth century, their functions being gra- 
dually absorbed by the justices and other 
branches of local government, until to-day 
they are virtually extinct, except in name, 
having for the most part been extinguished 
by the County Courts Act, 1867, which 
enacts that no action which can be brought 
in a county court shall thenceforth be 
brought in a hundred or other inferior court, 
not being a court of record. Until 1886, the 
most important of the surviving duties of 
the hundred was its liability to make good 
damage caused by rioters. This liability was 
removed by the Riot (Damages) Act, 1886, 
and thrown on the police rate. 

Here and there, however, a hundred court 
is still held, though merely for the voluntary 
payment of customary dues, which have 


somehow survived, but are only of anti- 
quarian interest. “ Head money” was paid 
in Malmesbury Hundred down to the year 
1872, while “ Wroth silver” is still. paid at 
Martinmas in Knightlow Hundred—an event 
that is duly reported in the Press (Cam, 127 
note 4). Everybody has heard of the steward. 
ship of the Three Hundreds of Chiltern, 
the acceptance of which office enables a MP. 
to resign his seat. 

The Hundred of Bath Forum is still used 
as a fiscal unit, forming one of the two divi- 
sions of the Commissioners of Land Tax 
and Income Tax for the district of Bath, the 
City of Bath being the other division, 

By an Order of 13 July 1829, made at the 
General Q.S., Bridgwater, 9 & 10 Geo. IV 
(1830-1), it was ordered that Somerset should 
be divided into twenty divisions and that the 
Division of Bath should comprise the Hun- 
dred of Bath Forum, the Hundred of Wel- 
low, and the Liberty of Hampton and 
Claverton. 

J. P. E. FALconer. 
(To be continued.) 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON, 1789. 
NOTE. 


In the year 1789 a French visitor brought 
out a small book, ‘Le Parisien 4 Londres, 
ou Avis aux Francais que vont en Angle- 
terre.” His name was Decremps; and pub- 
lished in Amsterdam. He dealt with many 
subjects, money matters, thieves, interpreters, 
and with taverns, etc., etc. He wrote on 
* The Liberty of the Press’ and ‘ The Report 
of the Libraries of London.’ His preface 
stated, “ Nothing extenuate nor set Down 
ought in malice Shakspear.” Decremps” 
seventh chapter is one of the most interest- 
ing. It is translated below. 


SOME streets of this city are so large and 

so ornamented with paths so fine and 
so clean that they can serve as promenades; 
but one must only stroll there with certain 
precautions. 

Firstly one can well appear there with a 
French costume, but it is better for no-one 
ever to make himself open to remark by his 
costume; it would be imprudent and even 
rash for any one to show himself with his 
hat under his arm, or in a black coat and 
with his hair long, or in a coat with lace, 
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with a sword. Honest persons would no 
doubt only laugh but certainly you would 
be hissed by the riff-raff who might be so 
free as to throw mud; it would become even 
worse if a Catholic priest, or a Monk, tra- 
velling in this country, were to show him- 
self in the costume of his own state. Many 
strangers find that the police are weak in 
this respect and that the populace are un- 
reasonable and very rough; that may be the 
case but it is well to take the trouble of 
making this reflexion; namely that if an 
Englishman who is accustomed to speak very 
freely at home about the actions of the 
Government were to find himself in .a 
country purely monarchical and he wished 
to speak in English style of state affairs, all 
voices would join in accusing him of impru- 
dence. It would be useless for him to find 
such an accusation unjust, for everyone 
would remind him of the respect due to the 
Sovereign; while the people of London must 
be considered as the sovereign, even as far 
as the costumes of their country, and from 
that point of view the people must be obeyed 
up toa certain point. It is true that the laws 
of that people are sometimes very whimsical, 
but there would be still more oddity in you 
if you were so obstinate as to display a cos- 
tume which shocked the observer, if you 
were to pose as showing a kind of superiority 
ina country where they believe in the 
equality of the populace, and if among a 
people enthusiastic as to and idolizing liberty 
you wished to use your superiority to the 
point of casting down the altars and break- 
ing up the idol. 

It is worthy of notice that if a man wears 
on his coat buttons of the same material 
there is in fact the right to arrest him and to 
take him before a Justice of the Peace. The 
right is this; there is an Act of Parliament 


which prevents tailors under risk of a heavy- 


fine from putting on coats plain buttons 
which would not have been made by a pro- 
fessional button-maker. This law, which 
appears to be iniquitous and most singular, is 
nevertheless very human and very ingenious 
because it prevents any change of fashion 
reducing the button-makers to poverty, and, 
besides, it supports the exportation of 
buttons by encouraging manufacture. The 
foreigner who wears sometimes a coat made 
in his own country does not pay the fine 
when he is arrested the first time, but he 
Must change the buttons if he does not wish 


, be arrested and then convicted the next 
ay. 

When you pass through one of the little 
streets where the footpaths are very narrow, 
put yourself to inconvenience if the occasion 
is to allow a street-porter to pass, give place 
to a fruit-seller with her wheelbarrow and do 
not dispute the path with a hair-dresser: the 
greatest lords follow this out, and this line 
of action, far from being humiliating, only 
shows the politeness of a gentleman. 

If you meet a _mischief-maker who 
addresses you abusively (which to-day is not 
very common), do not reply to him but con- 
tinue your road as if you had not heard him. 
On no account strike him because the 
offences of a man who possesses nothing 
would be punished only with imprisonment, 
but the blows which you would give him 
could only be paid out, so to speak, in cash; 
nevertheless do not fear that he could insult 
you with impunity up to a certain point; for 
while there are severe laws on the subject it 
would be enough for you to be recognised 
as a stranger, or as an honest man, for the 
people to take you under their protection, 
by taking your side against the aggressor. 

When you have made a journey in a hack- 
ney-coach, never dispute with the coachman 
as to his fare; give him what he asks; but 
if he is too greedy, warn him that you will 
go and complain at the office, and then he 
will content himself with the sum really due 
to him; because he knows that on your 
making a complaint he would be forced to 
repay you the surplus and to pay a fine; the 
coach-drives are not all fixed at the same rate 
as in Paris because the city being rather 
narrow and very long more or less is paid 
according to the length of the route. There 
is as to this a tariff which it is well to pro- 
cure; it is to be found at most of the 
stationers and with the newspaper merchants 
near the Royal Exchange. It is called 
“ Fielding’s Hackney-Coach Rates,” that is 
to say “ Price of hiring carriages,” by Field- 
ing. This publication contains nearly 
twenty thousand items in which are speci- 
fied according to the last Act of Parliament 
on this subject the distances traversed and 
the prices for coaches, for boats, and for 
sedan-chairs. 

You may meet in the streets from time to 
time men who feign to know you, or who 
under various pretences seek to make 
acquaintance with you; but beware of going 
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with them into houses whither they wish to 
lead you; you may easily find there a band 
of scoundrels who would catch you in vari- 
ous ways and who will make no difficulty in 
snatching your watch and your money if they 
cannot extract that by some artifice. There 
is nothing of that kind which is not found 
in London. 

As a rule it is very dangerous in England 
to display gold or jewellery on one’s person. 
In France a coxcomb who wears two watches 
can display with impunity two sets of trin- 
kets and bring out a handful of coins to pay 
for a cup of coffee. In Paris that is only 
conceitedness, but in London it would be 
madness. 

There are pickpockets in every quarter and 
they stand specially before print-sellers’ 
shops where the populace sometimes stop in 
crowds, either to admire the master-pieces of 
drawing and engraving or to satisfy malice 
by glaring at the grotesque portraits of the 
first personages of the state. The thieves 
(Pick-pokets) (sic) also join at the outlets of 
the shows and mix among the crowds. It is 
there that they know how to act well in 
collusion, and that some skilfully pull out 
watches, while others cut off with scissors the 
buttons or the clasps which hold the watch 
in the fob. Mr Palmer the director and the 
proprietor of the new theatre, The Royal, 
which has now been closed, fearing lest the 
strokes of robbery would prevent the public 
from coming to his show, paid two men to 
call out at the end of the piece over the stair- 
case, “ Take care of your pokets (sic) gen- 
tlemen.” 

There is one occasion when the thieves 
really have their game—that is when two 
men fight with their fists, really exercising 
their liberty and enjoying a right which is 
founded on long custom and which the 
people prefer to written law as it is by cus- 
tom uninterrupted since time immemorial. 
The populace rush in crowds to form a ring 
round the two combatants. The athletes, 
coatless and sometimes without shirts, 
strike terrible blows and throw themselves 
alternatively on the ground; their heavy 
weight appears, in the fall, to break in the 
pavement. Then rising to their feet they 
attack again with increased fury. The spec- 
tators, carried away with admiration, 
increase the excitement and keep it up with 
their frightful cries. The friends of the com- 
batants shout while uttering words which an 


honest man could never hear without shud. 
dering. “Courage, Thomas, that is a good 
blow,” “ give another on his head ”; “ Ja; 
mend your game, smash his teeth,” “ drive in 
his eyes, drive in his bread-basket.” At last, 
all the civilized persons cry out in one voice 
“ Huzza! Huzza! Huzza!” The two brave 
heroes, encouraged by their friends, bruise 
each other’s body and break each other's 
bones, and the victor who in the ordinary 
way retires in triumph with his eyes driven 
in, his nose broken and his jaw dislocated, is 
truly proud that his adversary has received 
double or triple of that same honour; often 
they finish by clasping each other’s hand as 
the sign of friendship, and go away to drink 
together some pots of beer. (when they are 
not obliged to be carried to the hospital or 
to the surgeon}—but during the fight the 
thieves are at work, and there is no-one to 
give warning as with Mr. Palmer, “ Take care 
of your pokets ” (sic). 

Sometimes three thieves act in unison and 
two feign to fight, to attract the populace, 
while the third searches their pockets. They 
have recently invented a remarkable method 
of pilfering handkerchiefs; they carry canes 
under their arms; the honest man who 
observes them at his side and who sees their 
arms and their hands does not suspect that 
they have fastened a corkscrew to the end 
of the cane, and that the corkscrew going 
into the pocket should be called a “tire- 
mouchoir.” The fights, however, which the 
thieves start usually attract but few persons 
because they are not bloody, they launch but 
few blows though many curses. Those of the 
passers-by who know the game reveal the 
ruse by calling out “Take care of your 
pokets, these are pick-pokets ” (sic), but the 
stranger who does not understand the lan- 
guage likes to satisfy his curiosity and does 
not profit by the warning. To continue, the 
thieves have not as much audacity as one 
would imagine after what we have said, 
because they know that in some districts a 
pound reward is given to anyone who takes 
them in the act, and beside the punishment 
which is fixed by law the populace possess 
the power themselves to punish them on the 
spot, by dragging them to the edge of a 
watering place or a river, to plunge them 
several times into the water. Sometimes 
two experts with the fist, to distinguish them- 
selves from the other riff-raff, fight in a 
theatre and create a spectacle for the 
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admirers of that nature, of whom there are 
many. The two Hercules announce several 
days in advance in the newspapers the day 
and the hour of the performance; seats are 
id for as if it were a comedy. There is 
always much betting, as much by the comba- 
tants as by the spectators; but of all the 
fights which have taken place on the stage 
there are none which can have excited as 
much applause as one which was an 
impromptu and, without being announced 
as being in the theatre of Drury Lane, be- 
tween a Frenchman and an Englishman. 
The victor himself has recounted the event 
tome. Monsieur Clarisse, a Breton, and a 
dancing-master, having given for some time 
lessons in his art to dancers and to figurants 
in the show was entrusted by the Director 
to play a dumb part in a new piece. The 
role was that of a Frenchman who had to 
receive very humbly in the theatre a kick 
from the King of Prussia, that being to 
amuse Messieurs les Anglais who only laugh 
at comedy when some sarcasm is thrown at 
France. The point became the more acute 
on the humiliating part being played by a 
genuine Frenchman. But this is what hap- 
pened namely that Monsieur Clarisse delib- 
erately accepted the part and acquitted him- 
self very well by allowing a kick to be 
administered to him at all the rehearsals, but 
when the play was really given in the pre- 
sence of the public instead of turning his 
posterior to the King of Prussia he showed 
his teeth and threatened to strike him with 
his fists. The actor King, surprised by this 
unexpected refusal, took several steps in 
order to give his kick, but the dancing 
master neatly avoided the blow and invited 
his antagonist to fight. The challenge was 
accepted at once. The two champions pulled 
off their clothing on the stage and fell at once 
to fighting. The spectators, astonished at 
this theatrical display, made the hall ring with 
their applause and their uproar; and the 
English actor was defeated with blows from 
the Breton. The public demanded with loud 
cries that the same comedy should be played 
the next day but the hero of the piece was 
forced to keep his bed for a fortnight, and 
the French dancer obtained the honours of 
the triumph. 
_ However often this sort of fight may oceur 
itis not to be believed that a respectable man 
cannot pass a long time in London without 
a fight; he does well to make a kind of prac- 


tice of it. It is only the common populace 
who make a glory of it; while the well-man- 
nered persons who exist in great numbers 
even among the workmen of this nation, 
would rightly fear degrading themselves and 
making themselves despised. It is true that 
sometimes people of distinction have been 
seen to obtain once the applause of the 
honest by taking steps to seek to do them- 
selves justice and to chastise a rogue, but 
that is an exception to the rule. That case 
is very rare, and because of that, attention 
has been drawn to certain Frenchmen who 
after arriving in this country pick up a habit 
of street-porters, and wishing to behave in 
English style they take the customs of the 
riff-raff to be the customs of the nation— 
resembling under that head authors without 
talent who, wishing to imitate the great 
writers, only copy their weaknesses. 

I have sometimes seen Frenchmen who 
dare not enter England because they imagine, 
after the exaggerated reports of some unre- 
liable travellers, that in London people do 
nothing but fight from morning to night. 
Can it really be necessary to have visited 
that country to know the contrary? Could 
a great nation cultivate the arts and sciences 
with so much success if it were continually 
convulsed, and if it only knew the law of 
the strong. What would become of the in- 
firm, the children, and the aged, and what 
what be the fate of the sect of Quakers, who 
are in such numbers in England, a sect which 
is the most peaceful in the world. A man 
only fights in England if he really seeks it: 
he has to display his wish by taking off his 
coat, or by putting down a sum of money 
for the reward of the victor. When he gives 
in or falls to the ground his adversary cannot 
strike him again because of the risk of being 
stoned by the spectators. If that happened, 
a man who strikes another is punished more 
severely than he would be in another 
country; and from that point of view the 
English, it appears to me, are the most civi- 
lized in Europe. 

I remember that on the occasion of my 
first journey to England I had occasion 
while passing through Rouen to talk with a 
very well known artist who wished to dis- 
suade me from my enterprise and to induce 
me to turn back by making me read the 
following words in a recently printed book : 


Strangers receive every moment blows with the 
elbow on the footpaths of London, they are rolled 
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in the mud with impunity; and the children have 
so much natural antipathy to the French nation 
that they go to the windows to spit on the French 
who pass in the street. 


I had not the weakness or the ineptitude to 
judge a great nation from a printed castiga- 
tion; and I continued my journey without 
fear. 

Afterwards finding myself in an English 
gathering | put before them what I had been 
induced to read to prevent me from paying 
them a visit. Most of them could not pre- 
vent themselves from laughing loudly on 
learning that such an absurd prejudice 
against their nation should exist; but one of 
them made the observation that some Eng- 
lish have, in revenge, even more scurrilous 
prejudices against France, for some of them 
imagine, following out some illustrations, 
that French cooks only place on the spit 
mice and cats, and others think, following 
up comedy and some papers, that in France 
they eat only thin soup and frogs—but, as 
he judiciously added, “ What stupidities do 
you not find in our comedies and in our 
newspapers?” 

I remember having read in a gazette called 
“The Public Ledger” the following para- 
graph: 

“ Apparently we are at the point of war, 
for yesterday at twenty-five minutes to eleven 
the Government sent special couriers to all 
our seaside provinces to order the killing of 
all frogs so that if the French came to land 
on our coasts they could find nothing to sup- 
port their cuisine and to ornament their 
larders.” 

This is a specimen of the pretty sayings 
which that Gazette delivers to enliven its 
readers: and to exhibit the impartiality 
which announces in its epigraph: 

“Open to all parties, influenced by none.” 

It is only one year (1788) since two Eng- 
lishmen, to test the intelligence of a child of 
the age of five years, took him from Charing 
Cross to the end of a street called The 
Strand, nearly as long as Rué Saint-Denis in 
Paris; and directed him to go along that 
street alone to his father’s house which was 
at the other end near Temple Bar. They 
followed the child at a suitable distance so 
as not to lose sight of him and to put him 
on the right road in case of need. Not only 
did he not receive a single knock from the 
passers-by but more than two hundred per- 
sons moved on one side to allow him to pass, 


and wherever he would have been obliged to 
step into the mud to pass from one footpath 
to another he found persons who carried him 
and caressed him heartily. He arrived safe 
and sound at his father’s house eating bon- 
bons which had been presented to him on 
the road, and the test which they had made 
to try his intelligence proved at the same 
time the mildness and the politeness of 
English manners. 

Towards the end of the day you find in 
nearly all the quarters of the City and not- 
ably in Holborn, in the Strand, in Hay- 
market, in Covent Garden, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drury Lane pleasing women 
who gracefully invite you to go to take a rest 
with them:—but take care to not assent to 
their invitations for you would then go 
“tanquam agnus ad occisionem,” like a lamb 
to the slaughter-house. You will possibly 
find with these Lais bullies or sham husbands 
who accuse you of having wished to seduce 
their wives. The least hurt which may hap- 
pen to you is that you may be robbed and 
put in the street without even a shirt, and 
the people far from condoling with your mis- 
fortune may cry out “ What was he going 
to do in this game.” It is better to imitate 
the celebrated Demosthenes who, charmed 
by the account given of the beauty of Lais, 
went purposely from Athens to Corinth to 
see that courtisan: but as she demanded ten 
thousand drachmas, he replied, “I do not 
buy a penitence so dear.” There would be 
as a rule much less risk in entering with a 
woman into a house of one of the restaurant- 
keepers who being lodging-house keepers 
and wine merchants, also carry on a fourth 
trade much more vile but more lucrative. In 
these taverns in order to rob you they would 
probably only make use of ruses and lying. 

When night comes on the robbers on foot 
(foot-pads) take possession of the lonely and 
solitary streets: they are called “ Foot-pads” 
to distinguish them from the robbers on the 
high roads who are usually on horseback. 
The Foot-pads, armed with pistols, hardly 
ever kill any one, but it would be dangerous 
to resist them; the most prudent line is to 
allow them to take what they want and nol 
to carry on the person any object of much 
value. Nevertheless do not believe that these 
thieves can attack you with impunity and 
without taking precautions; there are at I 
tervals and even in the smallest streets night 
watchmen who make their rounds with lan- 
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terns each half-hour to help persons who are 
attacked, and to warn neighbours who may 
have forgotten to close their doors. Master 
Boyer, a Coffee-house keeper in Haymarket, 
forgot one evening to close his shop. On 
the next morning he was surprised to find 
there a man armed with pistols. ‘* What are 
you doing there” said- the Coffee-house 
keeper. “Sir,” replied the man, “at mid- 
night | found your shop open. I am one of 
the guards of the district—and not wishing 
{o interrupt your sleep | have guarded your 
effects to prevent thieves from taking them.” 
Boyer rewarded him generously and then 
jearned by his experience that he need not 
have great fear of London robbers as a mer- 
chant could with impunity leave his shop open 
during all the night. Some persons believe, 
according to incorrect reports, that most of 
these guards are infirm old men armed with 
hollow sticks and that it is the proper thing 
to beat them. I can affirm that people do 
not strike them with impunity because some 
have stee] weapons and because they all have 
a signal in order to summon other guards 
who come speedily with fire-arms. These 
watchmen are obliged to call out several 
times at each half-hour, to name the hour 
and the weather: by this means the public 
are assured that the men are at their posts 
and that they do not sleep in their sentry- 
boxes. This is the way in which the watch- 
men cry alternately “Past two o'clock, 
moon-light morning.” [The author inserted 
in his book two lines of two bars each, in 
the treble clef (not bass), to show the first 
and then the second chant of the watchers. 
In the first line two notes are mis-printed.] 

As to the rest, when robbers are con- 
victed of murder they are usually hanged at 
the end of eight days at the place where they 
committed their crime; others are always 
hanged at the gate of the prison: and that is 
generally by dozens. Formerly they exe- 
cuted at Tyburn at the end of Oxford Street, 
that is why in the “‘ Opera du Gueux ” (“The 
Beggars Opera”), a work as satirical as 
ingenious, by Mr John Gay, the gallows is 
called Tyburn Tree. 

It is to be noticed throughout this chap- 
ter that almost every evil has its remedy close 
at hand, but unfortunately moral remedies 
resemble physical ones: while nature multi- 
Plies on the earth the medical plants, sick- 
hesses recur on every side: and whatever 
laws are passed there will always be in the 


great cities much knavery, baseness, and 
cruelty, because everywhere where there are 
a quantity of animals there will necessarily 
be much filth. 

W: H. QUARRELL. 


DUELLING IN THE XVIII CENTURY. 


N the eighteenth century, the cult of the 

sword reached its zenith. Custom, 
more binding than law, decreed its wear to 
be the prerogative of the gentry; it was, as 
Farquhar says in 1703, “a distinguishing 
mark of honour,” a symbol of dignity, and 
a recognised badge of estate. The esoteric 
qualities with which generations of gentle- 
men had endowed their chosen arm had in 
no way blunted its executive ones; it had 
developed into a perfect tool for single com- 
bat, and it is not surprising that, in an age 
in which wine flowed freely and men were 
quick to take offence, there was a temptation 
to draw it hastily in order to resent real or 
imagined slights. 

The law, of course, regarded duelling with 
some disfavour. At the best, it was a breach 
of the King’s Peace, at the worst, it was a 
capital offence, but Society preferred the 
canon of Nimblewrist the fencing-master: 
“The rules of honour are engrav'd on my 
hilt, and my blade must maintain *em”; if 
the social code conflicted with the legal one, 
at least it reflected public opinion. The 
famous masters of defence, while zealous in 
inculcating veneration for an instrument 
which, among its other sterling’ qualities, 
brought them in comfortable incomes, never 
forgot that the sword is a dangerous play- 
thing in irresponsible hands. They were 
perfectly aware that academics would be 
misplaced in a sudden clash of arms, and 
they showed their knowledge of the world 
by teaching their pupils tricks of fight by the 
use of which they might disarm opponents, 
and so limit their possible appearances at the 
Old Bailey. But, as Mr. Urban wrote in 
1765: “In the heat of duelling who can be 
collected,” and regrettable incidents were 
bound to happen. 

Before recalling some of the more strik- 
ing duels of the century, we might examine 
the legal consequences of a fatal affair. If 
we analyse the meetings on record, we find 
that they fall into three distinct groups: that 
in which the parties quarrelled at some such 
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place as a tavern, and fought on the spot, 
that in which they adjourned to some less 
confined space such as Hyde Park, and that 
in which a formal challenge was issued, and 
a meeting arranged for a subsequent date. 

We have the guidance of Mr. Justice Ash- 
hurst about duels in the first group, for he 
told a jury in 1775 that: 

If two men fall out, and having their weapons 
upon them instantly fight, if death happens, it is 
manslaughter. 

Blackstone, in his Commentaries, says: 

If in a sudden quarrel two persons fight and one 
kills the other, this is manslaughter, and so it is 
if they, on such an encounter, go out and fight 
in a field, for this is one continued act of passion. 

This seems to govern the case of a duel in 
the second group, so that it is evident that 
the survivor of a fatal affair coming under 
either group could only be convicted of 
manslaughter. He then “pleaded his 
clergy.” 

The “ privilege of clergy” was founded 
upon an ancient law originally passed to 
exempt churchmen from trial by the civil 
power. A person claiming to be a “clerk.” 
had to have the habitum et tonsuram cleri- 
calem, and also had to be able to read a 
verse in Latin from the Vulgate, the pas- 
sages chosen usually being either Ps. li, 1, or 
I. Chron. xvi, 22, upon satisfactory perform- 
ance of which feat he was handed over to 
the Ordinary. In the course of time the 
privilege was extended to all who could read, 
and with the progress of education the plea 
was accepted without viva-voce examination. 
Clergiable offences, of which manslaughter 
was one, were punished by branding on the 
brawn of the thumb, to which the judge 
could add some further penalty at his discre- 
tion; in the case of a duellist, he might expect 
to. be released after being “ burnt in the 
hand” with the letter “MM” applied with a 
cold iron. But the plea could only be 
accepted once, and the convicted person was 
under certain civil disabilities as a felon until 
his pardon had passed the Great Seal. Under 
a statute of Edward VI, the nobility had the 
privilege of clergy “even if they could not 
read,” and were exempted from branding. 
= plea of clergy was only abolished in 


The survivor of a duel coming under the 
third group, i.e., where a challenge had been 
issued, had no technical defence at all. Mr. 
Justice Ashhurst laid it down that: 


Whenever death happens as a consequence of g 
deliberate duel at a future time and place and not 
immediately upon the quarrel, it is murder; 
consequently the prisoner had to rely upon 
the sympathy of a jury which, though com. 
posed of non-sword-wearing tradesmen, 
never failed to do what was expected of it 
by acquitting him. 

Taking all this into consideration, it might 
be supposed that duels were numerous, but 
were they, in fact, as frequent as might be 
expected? The fifty-six volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine covering the years 
from 1731 to 1786 only mention thirty-six 
duels, some of which took place abroad. It 
may be that Mr. Urban omitted many frays 
which were either bloodless or of little 
public interest, and it may also be that the 
methods of the great Angelo and his col- 
leagues had a material if unpublicised effect 
in reducing many duels to the proportion 
of armed scuffles, but the suggestion of com- 
parative rarity finds support in the fact that 
meetings which had sequels at the Old 
Bailey were few. On the other hand, when 
a determined duel did take place, those con- 
cerned in it usually fought an Homeric 
combat, 

Perhaps the best example of such a battle 
is to be found in the report of the State 
Trial of the Earl of Warwick in 1699, when 
he was arraigned before the House of Lords 
for the murder of Captain Coote. 

The Earl, together with Charles, Lord 
Mohun, and Coote—an ensign in the Foot 
Guards with the honorary rank of captain— 
were passing the evening at Lockett’s in the 
Strand, when they were joined by three other 
men named respectively James, Dockwra, 
and French. Who or what started the 
trouble never came out; the drawer, a man 
named Cawthorne, said that he heard Coote 
say “he would smile when he pleased and 
frown when he pleased,” which hardly seems 
sufficient excuse for mortal combat. At any 
rate, Cawthorne was sent for chairs. It was 
late at night, and he had some difficulty in 
finding them. When he returned with his 
procession of sedans he heard the clash of 
steel in the bar, and the company had split 
into two opposing sections, but the dispute 
appeared to be patched up, and the chair- 
men were ordered to take the gentlemen 
home. 

This is really all Cawthorne knew about 
the matter, and he gave place to one of the 
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chairmen. The man said that after the party 
left Lockett’s they directed their bearers o 
carry them to Leicester Fields, that they 
stopped at the end of Green Street where 
Warwick did his best to persuade Coote to 
come home, but that Coote was obstinate, 
threatening to prick on his chairmen with 
his sword if they did not make haste. The 
gentlemen were set down at the lower end 
of the Fields, and the men were paid and 
dismissed, though Coote—admitted by his 
friends to have been “of a quarrelsome 
temper,” and said by the chairmen to have 
been in an ungovernable rage—was yet col- 
lected enough to borrow his fare from one 
of the others, as the men could not change 
half-a-guinea. 

The party then vanished in the darkness, 
but some of the chairmen hung about, as 
they said “to light their pipes.” Presently 
they heard shouts of “Chairs!” from the 
upper end of the Fields; groping their way 
thither they found Coote supported by two 
of the others. The men hesitated to take up 
the wounded man for fear of spoiling their 
vehicles, and when their scruples were over- 
come, poor Coote had ceased to need atten- 
tion, so they carried Warwick and French 
to the house of one Amy, a French surgeon 
who kept a bagnio in Long Acre. » There it 
was found that Warwick was wounded in the 
right hand, and that French was very badly 
hurt indeed. 

Amy was called, contributing nothing 
very useful to the enquiry; other witnesses 
were less reticent, but there was a contradic- 
tion of testimony over a detail which, never- 
theless, had considerable importance. Some 
of them were positive that Warwick’s sword 
had an “open” or pierced steel hilt, in 
which case the blood which all agreed 
covered its blade might have run down from 
his wounded hand, while others swore that 
it had a “close” shell, in which case the 
blood might well have come from some- 
body else. Two swords were produced, one 
of which was identified as Coote’s by his 
servant, but it is not clear whether Warwick’s 
was one of them. A complication was 
introduced by a surgeon who made the 
autopsy for the coroner, for he stated that 
Coote’s two fatal wounds were on. the left 
side of his body, suggesting that he had been 
killed by some other person than his oppon- 
ent, for it was proved that he was a right- 

man. Then Warwick wanted to call 


French for the defence, but after a long legal 
argument and an adjournment of the House 
it was decided that he could not give evi- 
dence, for he had already been tried at the 
Old Bailey and so was technically a felon 
who could not be heard. 

Finally Warwick was found guilty of 
manslaughter, apparently as an accessory to 
the fact, for there was no proof whatever 
that he fought with Coote; indeed, all the 
evidence was that ‘the two men were close 
friends. A Captain Duckinfield, who was 
not present at the encounter, asserted that he 
had heard next day that it was French who 
killed Coote, and that Warwick’s opponent 
was James, but the only thing which emerged 
with any certainty was that a mélée took 
place on what Browne, the chairman, des- 
cribed as the “ darkest night he ever saw.” 
Of course it was a foregone conclusion that 
Warwick would plead the Act of Edward 
VI, upon which he was discharged with a 
caution that he could not plead it again. 

Mohun was tried the next day with much 
the same witnesses, but in his case it -was 
brought out that he had wounded his right 
hand at Lockett’s while endeavouring to 
separate the combatants, and so could hardly 
have held a sword. He claimed that he 
nejther could nor did take any part in the 
battle, and as all the witnesses agreed that 
he had acted as a peace-maker as far as he 
could, and had even threatened the dispu- 
tants that he would send for the Guards 
from Whitehall to arrest them, the House 
gave him the benefit of the doubt, and 
acquitted him. This was fortunate for him, 
as he bore a bad character owing to his hav- 
ing beenconcerned previouslyin the assassina- 
tion of the actor Mountford, and though it 
is true that the House of Lords had acquitted 
him when he was charged before it with 
complicity in that disgraceful affair, his con- 
temporaries reached a different verdict. 

One of the interesting points about the 
Warwick duel is that it proves that the 
ancient custom of friends taking part in the 
actual fighting had not yet fallen into abey- 
ance, and the usage crops up again in the 
meeting—perhaps the most famous of the 
century because of the high rank of one of 
the combatants—which took place between 
the Duke of Hamilton and the same Lord 
Mohun in 1712. Litigation between the two 
noblemen had led to extreme ill-feeling; they 
met at the chambers of the Master in Chan- 
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cery where words passed which set already 
exasperated tempers aflame. In this case 
there was a formal challenge, and a duel was 
arranged in Hyde Park. 

When Mohun and the Duke met, neither 
party made any pretence of fence, but they 
rushed upon one another stabbing furiously 
with their swords; Mohun was killed on the 
spot, and the Duke was so badly wounded 
that he died at the foot of a tree to which 
his attendants had borne him. The only 
gentlemen present besides the principals were 
Mohun’s second, General Macartney, and 
the Duke’s second, his relative Colonel 
Hamilton, but quite a number of servants 
were interested spectators, and they testified 
at an enquiry held before Lord Dartmouth 
at the Cockpit. In their evidence they said 
that when the Duke appeared with his second 
he introduced Colonel Hamilton to Mohun 
and Macartney by saying: “ Here is my 
friend, who will take his share in my dance,” 
and neither the Colonel nor the General 
denied having crossed swords; indeed, the 
former was wounded in the foot. 

At the Cockpit enquiry Hamilton accused 
Macartney of having stabbed the Duke as he 
lay on the ground, and the General wisely 
went into hiding until passions had cooled, 
when he surrendered and was cleared of the 
imputation. Thackeray founded the Castle- 
wood duel in ‘Esmond’ upon this historic 
combat, and it has been re-told many times, 
though it does not seem to have been re- 
marked that, in all probability, this is the 
last recorded instance of seconds thinking it 
incumbent upon them to join in the fighting. 

The men who fought in the preceding 
duels were, of course, born in the seventeenth 
century and were imbued with the tradi- 
tions of a still earlier age, but current ideas 
about the functions of seconds were modi- 
fied as time went on. We ourselves, perhaps, 
think unconsciously of the formalities of the 
great days of pistol duelling in the first third 
of the nineteenth century, when the second 
carried the verbal challenge, arranged time 
and place with the challenged party’s friend, 
brought his man to the ground, provided and 
loaded the pistols, placed the principals with 
due regard to light, and left his man nothing 
to do except to squeeze the hair-trigger. But 
after the eighteenth century a second ceased 
to cross swords with his opposite number, 
his duties were vague in the extreme, for 
where there was a challenge, the principal 


sent it in writing and the challenged party 
replied in the same way; they fixed time and 
place between them, and provided—and jf 
they were pistols, loaded—the weapons, so 
that all that was left to their friends was a 
privileged view of the fighting together with 
quite an excellent chance of appearing later 
on at the Old Bailey on a charge of being 
an accessory. 

Possibly they had a right to interfere in 
the proceedings if it seemed to them proper 
to do so, but the only instance of this 
appears to be found in the report of the duel 
between Lord Hervey—Pope’s Sporus—and 
the Hon. William Pulteney in 1731. The 
gentlemen met “on the new walk in the 
Upper Park at St. James’,” and were parted 
by their seconds after each of them had 
received slight wounds. In 1732 Lord John 
Russell fought a Captain Janssen in Hyde 
Park, the peer lost his footing and fell, but 
his adversary (according to the invaluable 
Mr. Urban), was too generous to take advan- 
tage of the mishap. We hear nothing about 
any intervention by the seconds at a juncture 
upon which, one would think, action by 
them was indicated. 

In every duel recorded up to about 1745 
it seems to have been the invariable rule to 
use swords, but now we find the more chiv- 
alrous arm being replaced by the flint-lock 
pistol. In 1746 we hear of a_ meeting 
between a Mr. Richard Herbert, M.P., and 
Lord Bellfield; Herbert owed Bellfield 
money, and resented a_ reminder of 
the debt, but we are not told whether the 
Parliamentarian thought that the receipt of 
a pistol-ball through the thigh cancelled his 
obligation. 

J. D. AYLWARD. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See clxxxix. 9.) 


MonckK MASON’sS REVIEW OF ROBERT 
CHAMBERS’S ‘ VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL 
History OF CREATION’ (1844). 

AT think know something of Mr Monck 

Mason (nephew of Dr. M. M. of Dublin) who cal 
today and left this MS on Vestiges of the Creation. 
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I have asked a review of the book frm Sedgwick 
& others & they have all on some excuse or other 
declined & I begin to suspect ‘tis (however loudly 
they abuse the vestryman) because they perceive 
that they, the saviors of our day, are all really in the 
same boat w him. 

Now Mr. Mason declares war—& I must say he 
seems to unscientific me to have so far as his 
MS goes acquitted himself most rie mee Whether 
he is qualified equally for the geological & physiolo- 
gical parts of the Vestige system I knowing nothing 
of his antecedents cannot guess. : 

I venture to — that you will give an hour 
to read his MS. | hand is plain—& it will I am 
convinced entertain you at all events. But you have 
| know considerable knowledge in these matters— 
infinitely beyond mine at least—& moreover I wd 
fain learn what impression Mr Mason makes on 
you as to his logical faculty. 

It wd be easy to shorten his paper somewhat by 
shaking out superfluous words—but I see no flaw 
in the chain of his reasoning hitherto. 


April 22 1845 ; 

Murray being a bit of a savant I asked him to 
read the MS on VeStiges & he likes it much. It 
is now a-printing & when you get yr copies I beg 
you will ask Dr. Lloyd to read one of them & give 
us his opinion frankly. I saw yesterday a paper 
about the Nebulae & Ld Rosse & nothing cd be 
more opportune for the subject of Monck Masons 
criticism. It seems indubitable that they are all 
constellations. 


April 28. 1845 
| suppose you have the Vestiges. I think that 
per reads better in print than it did in MS & 
you have sent a copy to Dr Lloyd who would 
alone say whether there is any flaw in the Physicks. 
April 30 1845 
I had not time to write when Murrays man 
brought your letter & took away the proofs of the 
Vestige article. Nor can I write now at any length 
as | have not seen Murray but I will do that in time 
for writing to you tomor[ro] w. 
Meantime if you think I might safely see Mr M. 
Mason to whom I have never yet given any sort of 
ledge, & who does not even know that I have had 
paper put into type—I mean if you feel so sure 
of the value of his performance that you think I 
might advantageously, before hearing from Dr. 
Lloyd, go into a discussion with M. Mason as to 
altering in the sense of yr note yesterday—I have 
his address (he lives near town) & will ask an 
interview 


May 14 1845 5 

[ feel very much Dr. Lloyd’s kindness & am sure 
notes he has sent ought to be very useful to Mr. 
Mason—to whom I now send them: but the en- 
closed will shew you what reason I have to fear 
that all this trouble may come to nothing: and why 
consequently I scruple about begging more of Dr. 
"s time—at least until I shall have heard again 
frm Mr. M. Mason. - What is worse still—I under- 
stand Sedgwick is reviewing the Vestiges for next 
din Review and I can’t doubt that in any case 

his article wd be worth 50 of Mr. Mason’s. 


(The article did not appear in the Quar- 
terly Review.) 


Bishop Mant. 
May 6. 1845 


I deferred writing to you partly because I was in 
hourly hope of seeing yr Mant article & partly be- 
cause I wished to talk with Murray at leisure—but 

have been very unwell—still am so—& I have 
not found it possible to see J. M. by himself; and 
the Mant proofs have not yet appeared. I there- 
fore now enclose M’s note of the 2d which will 
give you all that I know of his opinions & feelings 
up to this hour. 

I infer that he is afraid of your Mant renewing 
the clamour that was raised by the article on 
rubrics 2 years ago & which he has always said to 
me he understood to have been produced chiefly 
by the sharpness of the personal castigation of the 
Bp of London. I know nothing of Bishop Mant— 
& have not seen his book or any account of it. If 
he be the Mant that once pubd ms he must 
be a very old man I shd think & I am sure he is 
a weak one: but I don’t in the least know whether 
he is English or Itish by birth or to what school of 
churchmen he belongs, except I suppose he is an 
ultra-rubrican in the ope ~ controversy & guoad 
hoc at least a rara avis in Ireland. . . 


May 12. 1845 

Did I mention before that Mant is a poet? In 
my Oxford days that was his only celebrity—he was 
a grand laughing stock—& I think the Edinr review 
quizzed his cumbrous verse at least once. He pubd 
some poetry quite of late years—if I recollect aright 
On Birds—but that fell stillborn frm the press. 


John Miller, Q.C. 
22. 1845 


see the article in Vol. 56 “State of Ireland” 
was done by the late John Miller Q.C. of Linc. 
Inn—a very worthy & religious man but not bright 
aane had spent a long vacation in your happy 
island. 


Henry Drummond: Disraeli. 


May 27. 1845. 

You never alluded to Henry Drummond's letter. 
Observe in him the effects of Puseyism in high relief. 
He adopts all that is hinted in the Pusey novels 
about confiscating Lay-tithes—resuming church lands 
—&c &c. .. To the same tune goes Mr Disraeli, 
tho’ he is evidently as pure an infidel as his honester 
father avows himself. 


Religious instruction at Oxford. 
Nassau W. Senior. 

June 7. 1845 

Sir J Graham has damaged himself greatly w the 
Church by the style of his revelations as to Ch 
Church. Of course he was a gay gentleman com- 
moner & staid but 2 years In Balliol in my day 
certainly there was very regular religious instruc- 
tion. We had lectures in Greek testament—articles 
&c on Sundays—& the tutor always made the lec- 
ture both critical & doctrinal. There were also lec- 
tures on divinity in chapel at certain times of the 
year. And nothing was then—as now—more rigidly 
looked to at the University examinations. 

N. W. Senior I remember was plucked one July 
for want of theology—& yet next October he had a 
first class degree without difficulty. 
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H. Horsley. 
June 24 1845 


Mr H Horsley is dean of Brechin in the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. Odd that the son of Bishop H 
shd be found so placed. I believe he got his affairs 
into disorder early in life & found a northern re- 
tirement convenient. I never met him but have 
always heard him spoken of as a clever man & as 
in mature life an useful and respectable clergyman. 


McLane: Washington Irving. 


July 9 1845 
Hay & I dined w Sir B. Walker in the Queen one 
day last week & saw a magnificent & apparently 
capitally ordered Equipage—300 marines. included— 
I understood the marines to be in like proportion 
in the other 8 ships & if so this is a formidable force 
of itself in case of any brush w Jonathan but I sup- 
pose there is no real chance of such a thing. Polk’s 
new minister here McLane was here before & I 
to see a good deal of him & thought him a 
very respectable man. W. Irving was secretary to 
his former mission in London & people thought he 
wd marry Miss McLane—but she has long since 
found another mate. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


November 5. 1845 

There is no doubt that Scott took the hint of 
his Dial legend frm Johnson for he retained the 
gar but added a blunder of his own. On the 
Abbotsford dial the words are gar nux erchetai 
[night comes]—an arrangement offensive enough to 
your ear or mine. Whether his artisan was to blame 
or not I can’t say. He himself as you know had 
no Greek. (The italicised words are in Greek in 
the original). 
May 28 1847 

Scott was copying a real document when he wrote 
the passage about Baron Bradwardines = & gallows 
which were no /ie at all till 1747. In many old 
houses one still sees somewhere near the door the 
staples to which iron rings for securing a prisoner 
by the neck or hands used to be attached & these 
rings were symbols of the same power as fassa et 
furea. I think I have even seen the old rings them- 
selves in preservation—but Scott tho’ no baron, to 
make Abbotsford as baronial as he could, put bolt 
& rings at his outer gate & there I saw them the 
other day, exactly as Captain Waverley did at 


Tullyveolan. 
Lady Adela Villiers. 


Nov. 7. 1845 

I wonder w whom Lady Adela Villiers has eloped. 
In a new Album edited by Mrs Norton (Fishers’ 
scrapbook) I see an engraving of this young lady 
& therewith a most stinging satire on her Mamma 
by the Editrix. 


Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’ 


[Croker’s ‘ Boswell’ in five volumes had 
appeared in 1831. Numerous references 
occur in Lockhart’s letters at the end of 
1845, through 1846, and (less frequently) in 
1847, to a revised edition of the work, ed. 
by J. Wright, which was published in ten 


volumes in 1850. From this mass of mate- 
rial I give three letters only. The first is 
addressed not to Croker but to John Murray, 
In connection with the second and third, it 
may be remembered that Lockhart won a 
first place in Classics at Oxford. ] 


Nov 7. 1845 

I have read Mr C[roker]’s letter to you & he has 
also written me on one part of the Boswell affair, 

I shall be proud to have my name associated w his 
if any notes given to Wright or any I may add on 
the new slips shall seem worthy of being tagged 
with my name or initials. I fear few if any of them 
can deserve his notice. 

I extremely regret that Mr Wright had not ad- 
hered strictly to the original plan—as I understood 
it to be—that_of keeping Boswell’s text entirely 
undisturbed. Depend on it, if that line be once 
departed from, it is: impossible to draw another line 
to which some serious objection will not apply. 

There were, however, circumstances attending 
Wrights edition that might somewhat excuse his 
derelictions of this principle. Especially the incon- 
venience of lengthened notes where the page was 
so small. I suppose in the new copy the page is 
large & in that case long notes will be comparatively 
— as interruptions even to the eye of the 
reader. 


I shd be for keeping in the text the juvenile verses 
& even the opinions on Scots Law Cases. Even 
these, as presented by Bozzy, give great individuality 
to the narration. They keep before us the relative 
positions of the Doctor & his biographer & their 
effect certainly is not derogatory to Johnsons talents 
in any instance, in all highly illustrative of his good 
nature & sympathy w his boring friend. I am per- 
suaded Mr. C will save himself a world of trouble 
if he will adopt & stick firmly to the principle of 
saving Boswell entire in his own station & dignity. 
Letters not inserted by Boswell when brief might 
be inserted in whole in the notes: When longer re- 
ferred to there & printed in the Appendix. In some 
cases Mr C could abridge them in a note—but where 
that shd ve the course wd depend on his view of 
each special case. 


May 18. 1846 


On consulting Facciolati I find he is clear that 
Puella marks viridiorem aetatem not virginitatim. 
He shews that Penelove in Ovid calls herself a 
Puella tho’ mother of Telemachus & Propertius calls 
Antiope puella tho’ she has 2 sons grown up. In 
Ovid, too, we have viduae cessate puellae—i.c. Wives 
abstain frm your husbands’ bed. I add that Virgils 
pueri innuptaeque puellae (Georg 4) is confirmative 
& also that in the 224 ode book 3 Hor, odes Diana 
is not I think invoked in a manner reconcilable with 
your witty interpretation & skit at girls’ mishaps. 

In short I think you are wrong in the original 
note & Macaulay for once right in his criticism. 
Othello, by the bye, in his “ cold cold my girl ?— 
even as thy chastity” does not use girl as synony- 
mous w maid and therefore I see no harm in your 
translation of the first line of the Enigram tho’ I 
doubt if girl & peril be correct rhyming or down 
and outshone either, in so short a piece as this is. 
I know not whether this is accurate enough to the 
sense. 
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of British Beauty fairest flower, 
on burthen swells apace beneath thy zone. 
May Dian gently watch thy painful hour 
Nor harm thee then for grace that dims her own.6 
The note about Canicem was mine & you may 
if you think it worth while put my name to it... 
PS I venture to suggest that the note on Marmor 
Norfolciense 2 p 41 being all but 2 words Hawkins, 
it might be better to continue that the note shd be 
his only & have only his signature. In the former 
Edition you made yoursel responsible—but you 
seem now to have wished to leave all on Hawkins’s 
sho[ullders. 


May 21. 1846 : = 

I have read again your original note on Laura 
& Macaulay's censure & I still fear that you are 
not so certainly in the right as to some points as I 
ed wish you to be pronounced und voce. 

First of all, I suspect there may have been some 
fun in the origin of the Epigram. The thesis was 
given by Dr. James who I think was an accoucher 
inter alia. He perhaps gave not the first line but 
the final couplet—in which case Johnson did fairly 
wthe rest. If he gave only the first line then John- 
son in. quizzical allusions to his calling added the 
2d—and possibly in the 3d & 4th further drolled 
on the ugliness of the doctor, the viceregent of 
Lucina 


2d0 Notwithstanding much puzzle about the 

rentage of the Dea Triformis—I think Virgil in 

is Pollio clearly uses Lucina as the simple synonym 
of Diana. 

Casta fave Lucina—tuus jam regnat Apollo 

I think he said Lucina simply because Lu is long 
& Dishort. Look also to Catullus: 34 Ad Dianam. 

4to Facciolati says Hecate tria nomina habet; 
in coelo Luna, in terris Diana et Lucina, in tartaro 
Proserpina, 
5te Horace in Odfe] 2 [2] 3 does not I think 
“describe her in the attitudes of her three charac- 
ters.” He has the huntress Diana, & the Lucina 
who helps puellas, ter vocata, adimisque leto; but 
where is the part of Hecate or Proserpine ? — he 
from these descriptive lines passes to Diva Triformis 
at once. 

Facciolati elsewhere quotes Servius saying that 
Diana being born the first of the twins helped the 
mother w Apollo & was styld Lucina as having 
brought him ad lucem: & so, tho’ a virgin, was the 
tutelary of parturition. 

I suspect you wd find the Lucina eo nomine has 
eed epithets in the Poets—but I can’t say it is so. 

k to your Gradus at any rate. 

The Letters of Chatham (1752 or so) apud 
Lyttleton are very curious & seem to have been 
printed for your special use quoad Mahon. The 
editor is son of Sir John Phillimore & I thought 
he has done his part poorly. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


6 The Epigramma from Boswell’s ‘ Life ’ is: 
Angliacas inter pulcherrima Laura puellas, 
Mox uteri pondus depositura grave, 
Adsit, Laura, tibi facilis Lucina dolenti 
Neve tibi noceat praenituisse Deae. 


NOTES ON TWO LETTERS OF 

CHARLES LAMB.—In The Collector, 
N.Y., Feb.-Mar. 1945 (vol. lviii. No. 2, pp. 
61-62) are described by the autograph dealer 
Miss Benjamin, probably on the basis of 
notes by the late Mr. Thomas Madigan, two 
MS. letters of Lamb, which are less fully 
handled in the Lucas edition. The first is 
the letter given without number of date by 
Lucas, II, 259. It is said to be of 1 Sept. 
1820, from London. The second is Lucas, 
No. 908, but date is given as 12 June not 12 
July 1832. 

T. O. 


SPLIT INFINITIVES.—The exact mean- 
ing of the following sentence would be 
destroyed if the split infinitive were not 
retained: 
“It is intended to further cement trade 


relations.” 
PERCY WHICHELO. 


bs GRAVE AS A JUDGE.”—Books of 
quotations give the originator as 
Samuel Wesley (1662-1735), but here is an 
earlier date: Abraham Cowley, ‘ The Guard- 
ian,’ Act ii, sc. 2 (1641). 
Henry ALFORD. 


(CHURCHYARD YEWS.—I have heard 

another theory regarding the planting of 
yew trees in churchyards. The leaves of this 
tree are well known to be poisonous to cattle, 
and the churchyard, containing the trees, 
would come to be regarded by farmers as a 
“danger zone,” from which all live stock 
must be rigorously excluded. Hence, the 
churchyard would escape being over-run by 
animals, liable to cause damage to the 


graves, etc. 
G. S. Hewins. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 

PEOPLE AT ST. PAUL’S, COVENT 
GARDEN.—The following list has been 
copied from the printed Marriage Register 
edited by the Rev. William H. Hunt. The 
volume extends from 1653-1837. 

1697. Nov. 28. Edlin Tristram of Hitchin 
in County of Harford & Ann Hill of St. 
Paul Walden in ye same county. By Dr. 
Freeman with Licence. 

1698. Oct. 24. John Randale of Welling 
in Hartfordshire & Eliz Wells of Waltam 
Ston (Walthamstow) in Essex by Dr. Free- 
man with Licence. 
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1700. Nov. 13. William Hawks & Mary 
Butteris both of Hitchin in Hartfordshire 
by Mr. Harris with Licence. 

1701. February 16. Henry Glover of 
Aldenham in Hartford & Judith Hurst of 
Watford in ye same by Dr. Freeman with 
Licence. 

1716. Oct. 8. William Peal & Elizabeth 
Finall both of Bushey in Hertford by Mr. 
John Harris with Licence. 

1717. June Ist. Henshaw Halsey of 
Great Gadesdon in the County of Hertford 
Esq’ & Jane Waite of St. Andrew’s Holborne 
in the County of Middx; by Mr. Laurence 
Torkington, with Lycence. 

1720. April 30. John Tompkins of Rislip 
in the County of Middx: & Mary Ewer of 
Rickmansworth in the County of Hertford: 
by Mr. Samuel Freeman with Lycence. 

1720. May 18. John Watts of Wattford 
in Hertfordshire & Esther Tims of this 
Parish by Mr. John Harris, by Banns. 

1722. June Sth. Humphry Morice of St. 
Dunstans in the East, London & Catherine 
Hale of Kings Walden in the County of 
Hertford by Mr. Charles Cecil with Lycence. 

1722. June 26. George Reader of Hert- 
ford Town in the County of Hertford & 
Mary Foster of St. Matthew Friday Street 
London: by~ Mr. William Wilson, with 
Lycence, 

1724. Sep. 15. John Young of Hemel- 
hemsted in the County of Hertford & Han- 
nah Pepper of this Parish: by Mr. William 
Wilson with Lycence. 

1724. Feb. 6th. Thomas Clark of Ware 
. in the County of Hertford & Susanna Med- 
calfe of the Town of Hertford in in (sic) the 
County aforesaid by Mr. John Harris, with 
Lycence, 

1726. July 7. Thomas Greenhill of St. 
Mary Bothaw London & Sarah Newton of 
Whatford in the County of Hertford: by 
Mr. Thomas Knipe with Lycence. 

1727. Dec. 19. Thomas Davies of the 
Parish of St. James Westmr in the County 
of Middx: & Anne Gambiel of the Parish 
of Hunsdon in the County of Hertford: by 
Mr. John Harris with Licence. 

1729. May 24. James Weaver of the 
Parish of Cheshunt in the County of Hert- 
ford and Frances Bland of the Parish of St. 
Andrew Holborn, London by Mr. William 
Wilson, with Licence. 

1730. April 16. John Bumber of the 
Parish of Cadington in the County of Hert- 


ford & Martha Hobbs of the same Parish by 
Mr. William Wilson with Licence. 

1730. Aug. 5th. John Thompson of the 
Parish of St. Giles’s in the Fields in the 
County of Middx & Susanna Carter of the 
Parish of Barnett in the County of Hertford: 
by Mr. William Wilson with Licence. 

1731. Feb. 9th. William Moore of East 
Barnet in the County of Middx: & Mary 
Tanner of the same: by Thomas Kynaston 
with Licence, 

No marriages in 1731 and 1732. 

1732. May 4. John Newberry of the 
Parish of Abbotts Langley in the County of 
Hartford & Anne Harding of the Same 
Parish by Mr. William Wilson with Licence. 

1732. Oct. Sth. John Lowe of Waltham- 
stowe in the County of Essex & Elizabeth 
Walker of Watford in the County of Hert- 
ford, by Mr. William Wilson with Licence. 

1732. January 8. William White of East 
Barnett in he County of Hertford & Eliza- 
beth Flood of the Parish of St. George 
Blomsbury in the County of Middx: by Mr. 
Thomas Kynaston with Licence. 

1735. Sep. 17. William Goldby of 
Armondsworth in the County of Middx: and 
Hannah Thompson of Hertford: by Mr. 
John Evans with Licence. 

1736. Feb. 17. Henry Phipps of Rick- 
mansworth in the County of Hertford and 
Grace Additor of the same Place: by Mr. 
John Evans with Licence. 

1737. Feb. 4. Thomas Parkinson of 
Broxbourne in the County of Hertford and 
Anne Taylor, of the same place by Mr. John 
Evans with Licence. 

1737. Feb. 10. Ephraim Love of the 
Parish of Emell Hempstead in the County 
of Hertford and Elizabeth Sparrow of the 
same Parish by Mr. John Evans with 
Licence. 

1738. Oct. 13th. Thomas Goodyear of 
the Parish of St. John in the County of 
Hertford and Sarah Attwood of the Parish 
of Claims (Claines) in the County of Wor- 
cester by Mr. Anthony Chester with Licence. 

1740. Dec. 11. Francis Sandys, Doctor 
of Physick of the Parish of Saint Ann 
Westminster in the County of Middlesex 
and Mary Scott of the Parish of Much Had- 
ham in the County of Hertford by the Revd. 
Jeremy Pemberton with Licence. 

No marriages in May and June 1742. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Readers’ Queries. 


PINNEY WILLS OR ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS (Devon, Somerset, Dorset). — 
Having regard to the utter destruction by 
enemy action of the Exeter District Pro- 
bate Registry and its contents; I would be 
gratefyl if anyone possessing abstracts or 
copies of any such records would kindly 
supply same; also for parish register items. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


ANTHONY ADAMS.—The records are 
sought of the marriage (London or en- 
virons or elsewhere) of Anthony Adams 
1680-1687 and of another Anthony Adams 
(to Martha) 1740-1745; also the burial of the 
latter, 1760-1763. 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


(CONVEYANCE OF MONEY IN THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE.—By what methods 

were large sums of money conveyed from 

city to city in the Roman Empire in the first 
tury A.D.? 

Miss O'HANLON OF ORIOR. 


MARY OF GUELDRES, QUEEN OF 
JAMES If OF SCOTLAND.—Particu- 
lars of her ancestors wanted. 


Miss O’HANLON OF ORIOR. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


THUMBING.—The Times of 5 June 1844, 

quoting the Nottingham Journal on the 
subject of corruption at elections, speaks of 
“The disgraceful and disgusting practices 
of bribery, intimidation and thumbing. 
What was “thumbing”? The word in this 
sense does not occur in ‘O.E.D. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


A SPEAKING DOLL MAKER.—An arti- 
cle by Henry Mayhew on the makers of 
doll’s eyes republished in 1881 mentions the 
“speaking doll maker in High Holborn. 
Who was the doll maker referred to? 
And when and where did he work? Was 


he the inventor of: the dolls which said 
“Mama” when a string was pulled? 
He was not mentioned in the original 


article published some fifteen odd years 
earlier, 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


is DOWN TO THE HOUSE.”—wWhat is the 

origin of the use of the word down in 
the sentence “I went down to the House ”? 
Why down? 

Westminster does not lie much lower than 
the rest of the West End, and yet Macaulay 
and other Members of Parliament often use 
this expression in describing an attendance 
at the House of Commons. 


F. W. Morton PAtmer. 


ARMS OF CERTAIN LONDON COM- 

PANIES.—I shall be grateful for the 
blazons of the following London Companies 
Arms: Scriveners’, Horners’, Glass-sellers’, 
Woodmongers’, Porters’, Surgeons’, Master 
Mariners’, Solicitors’, 


E. A. F. 


USE OF “ THY ” AND “ THINE.”—What 
is the distinction in the use of the pos- 
sessives “ thy” and “ thine”? I have always 
been under the impression that considera- 
tions of euphony determined the usage, 
“thy” being used before a word beginning 
with a consonant, and “thine” before a 
word beginning with a vowel. In this case, 
how can such expressions as “ Thy everlast- 
ing kingdom” (vide Confirmation Service) 
be explained? I believe, too, that other 
instances of such usage are found in the 
Prayer Book, and also in certain hymns. 


G. S. HEwins. 


BRITISH LONGEVITY.—In recent times, 

an Irish lady, Miss Plunket, died at the 
age (as far as I can remember) of 110. Can 
any reader supply the actual dates of her 
birth and death? These are probably well 
authenticated. 


G. S. HEwins. 


UNIFORMS IN RAILWAY STATIONS. 

—In the 1880's and perhaps later, I seem 
to recall men on railway stations dressed in 
red coats (not shoeblacks). On considera- 
tion, I imagine these to have been from the 
Post Office, as railway officials would not 
be entitled to wear royal scarlet. 

I cannot recall this “ uniform” of late 
years and would like to know why and when 
these gaily-garbed: individuals ceased to 
relieve the drabness of our railway plat- 
forms. 


M. A. H. 
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Replies. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 
(clxxxvili. 134, paragraph 4.) 


THE first criticism that Gray received from 
Mr. J. Butler, of Andover, came to him 
anonymously. It so impressed the poet that 
he mentioned the episode in several letters. 
Gray wrote to Dr. Wharton, 8 Dec. 1757, 
““ Somebody has directed a letter to the Revd. 
Mr. G: at Strawberry-Hill, which was sent 
me yesterday hither. It is anonymous, con- 
sists of above nine pages, all about the Bard 
. .. his observations (whoever it is) are not 
nonsense. He takes the liberty of a Person 
unknown, and treats me with abundance of 
freedom. I guess it to be some reading 
Clergyman.” 

In Gray’s famous letter to Mason on the 
Laureateship, 19 Dec. 1757; a letter, much 
garbled and incomplete as published by 
Mason in ‘ Memoirs of Gray’ (1774); he 
writes in the concluding paragraph, “I have 
had nine pages of criticism on the Bard sent 
me in an anonymous letter, directed to the 
Revd. Mr. G: at Strawberry-Hill, and if I 
have a mind to hear as much more on the 
other Ode, I am told, where I may direct. 
He seems a good sensible Man, and I dare 
say, a Clergyman. He is very frank, and 
indeed much ruder, than he means to be.” 

We find that Gray was further interested 
from his letter to Walpole, 17 Jan. 1758, “I 
ought sooner to have thank’d you for the 
reverend Packet you were so good to convey 
to me. It was (as you guessed) nine pages 
of criticism written with much freedom, full 
of rough (and sometimes ill-grounded) cen- 
sures, but seasoned with high-fiow’n compli- 
ments. It is all about the Bard alone: ... 
after what I have said, you will think it 
strange, that I have thought it worth while 
to write a line to this A: B:; nevertheless I 
have done so, for it is a merit with me, that 
he has taken the pains to read and certainly 
does understand me, tho’ his judgement 
about what he reads is not always super- 
lative.” 

The result of the letter to his anonymous 
critic was a criticism of the ‘ Progress of 
Poesy.. Two later letters give something 
further about the critic. In Gray to Beding- 
field, 31 Jan. 1758, he writes, “I go on... 
to tell you, that I have lately received nine 


pages of anonymous criticism, containing a 
good deal both of praise and censure on the 
Bard only. ‘If 1 thought fit to hear his 
opinion about the other, I was to direct to 
A: B: ata place, which he told me. I have 
had the gratitude, or curiosity, or what you 
please to call it, to follow his direction, and 
now I have got six pages more, and his name 
(for that I insisted upon) yet am not, much 
the wiser: however he is a Man of Letters 
and a good sensible Person, and depends 
upon no body, and has a little garden. This 
is al], that I know about him.” 

In Gray to Mason, 3 Feb. 1758, he wrote, 
“T wrote to the Man (as you bid me) and 
had a second criticism: his name (for | 
desired to know it) is Butler. He is, he says, 
of the number of those, who live, less con- 
tented than they ought, in an independent 
indolence, can just afford himself a horse for 
airings about Harewood-Forest (the Scene 
of Elfrida) half-a-score new books in a 
season, and good part of half an acre of 
garden-ground for honeysuckles and roses.” 

It would appear that Gray did not keep 
in touch with his critic, but that he respected 
and felt kindly toward him, for in a letter to 
his publisher, James Dodsley, circa 1 Feb. 
1768, he wrote, “When you have done, | 
shall desire you to present in my name a 
copy to Mr. Walpole in Arlington-street, 
another to Dr. Daines Barrington (he is one 
of the Welch Judges) in the Inner-Temple; 
and a third to Mr. J: Butler at Andover: 
whether this latter Gentleman be living or 
not, or in that neighbourhood, I am ignor- 
ant: but you will oblige me in making the 
enquiry. If you have no better means of 
knowing, a line directed to the Post-mistress 
at Andover will bring you information. 
After thig you may (if you please) bestow 
another copy or two on me.” 

K. Eastwoop. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

JOHN MARTIN (1789-1854) (clxxxviii. 259). 
—TI have not seen Miss Mary Pendered’s 
Life of this artist, and of course I do not 
know whether it contains any of the informa- 
tion given in the following biography which 
appears in ‘Memories of Great Men 
Women of the Age,” by S. C. Hall, F.S.A.: 

John Martin was never a member of the Royal 
Academy; why, it is hard to say, for he was cer- 
tainly a man of genius, albeit his productions may 
have been objectionable, tried by the sternest rules 


of Art. Few artists of his age were more popular. 
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His works were always wildly imaginative, way- 
ward, erratic; but they were abundantly rich in 
fancy, gorgeous in oreative display,, “ bodying 
forth the forms of things unknown.” But, as it 
will ever be with that which is not based on nature, 
they were for an age only, and not for all time. 
We rarely now see any of the many engravings 
from his pictures. He used the burin, or rather 
the mezzotint-scraper, himself ; and, I believe, of 
all his illustrations to Milton he was his own en- 
graver—sometimes working without any guiding 
picture or sketch. I have seen him so at work 
often, He was a handsome man; short of stature, 
but graceful and attractive in person; with indica- 
tions, both in his manner and countenance, of that 
mental irritability which is nearly allied to insanity. 
His brother, it will be remembered, set fire to York 
Minster, and died in an insane asylum. The 
= Martin, was one of the few who success- 
ully strove to promote intercourse between artists 
men of letters at his house at Alsop Terrace, 
Marylebone Road. He had “ Evenings” weekly, 
when he brought together many of the more dis- 
tinguished men and women of his time in Litera- 
ture, Art, and Science. They were not mere con- 
versazioni; each of his guests sought to give intel- 
lectual character to the occasion. There I first saw 
Professor Wheatstone’s earliest inspiration, which 
subsequently became the Electric Telegraph—more 
wonderful than Ariel’s wand, for it “ puts a girdle 
about the earth in forty seconds”; there I first 
stared in wonder at Elliotson’s mesmeric revela- 
tions; there, indeed, many marvellous matters that 
have since startled the world were in embryo, wait- 
ing the call of Time. Yes, those evenings were 
memorable, and are worthy to be remembered. 
John Martin has had no emulator in his laudable 
efforts to make the author aid the artist, the artist 
“ Foack author, and to bring Science as an assistant 
John Martin, like so many other artists, had a 
terrible wrestle with adversity on his way to fame. 
I remember his telling me once he “owned” a 
shilling , it was needful to hoard it; but being véry 
hungry, he entered a baker’s shop to buy a penny 
af. To his shame and dismay he found the 
shilling was a bad one. “So long afterwards,” 
added the painter, then at the zenith of his hopes 
and aims, ‘when I had a shilling, I took care to 
get it into penny-pieces !” 
was born at Haydon Bridge, near Hexham 
Northumberland and died in the Isle of Man. 


From another source I learn that his first 
picture to be hung at the Royal Academy 
was ‘Sadak in Search of the Waters of 
Oblivion > (1812). The best known are 
Belshazzar’s Feast,’ ‘ The Fall of Babylon,’ 
wl Joshua Commanding the Sun to Stand 


J AMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


{Miss Pendered mentions S. C. Hall as a friend 
of Martin’s, but does not refer to his book. Most 
of the information in this extract is given in her 
Life of the artist, except three points of interest ; 
the conclusion to the story of the bad shilling; the 
observation that Martin showed traces of insanity 


in his manner and appearance; and the fact that 
he engraved his plates without making a prelimin- 
ary sketch.—Nora MONCKTON. } 


Much information regarding this artist, 
father of Charles Martin (1820-1906), will be 
found in Thieme-Becker’s ‘Lexikon der 
Bildenden Kiinstler,’ 1930, xxiv. 159. It may 
be that the Serjeant Ralph Thomas men- 
tioned by Mary Pendered in 1923 is identifi- 
able with Ralph Thomas who in 1873 wrote 
a ‘List of Lord Brougham’s Publications,’ 
and in 1874 a ‘ Catalogue of the Etchings of 
J. A. M. Whistler. Under the pseudonym 
of Olphar Hamst (a thin paraphrase of his 
name) he in 1868 had published a * Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names.’ His ‘ Aggravat- 
ing Ladies’ passed through several editions. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


THE ISLE OF MAN AND THE ORIGIN 
OF ITS NAME (clxxxviii. 255).—Mr. 

L. G. H. Horton-Smitn’s contribution has a 
personal interest for the reviewer in ques- 
tion, inasmuch as he has from time to time 
noticed indications of an ancient connection 
between Mananndn mac Lir and the Lough 
Foyle region. This he hopes to be per- 
mitted ‘to enlarge upon later. In the mean- 
while he would refer Mr. HorTon-SMITH to 
a note on ‘ Mona as a name for the Isle of 
Man’ at clxxii, 83-84. In the course of this 
it was pointed out that the name (better, the 
title or epithet) ““ Mananndn” was derived 
from the name of the island, and not vice 
versa. The island is Mannin in Manx, 
Manann in Irish, and “ Manannan ” may be 
rendered “the Manx one,” or “he of 
Manann.” Manann is the genitive case of a 
nominative Mana or Manu which occurs so 
rarely in old writings that it may not have 
been Gaelic but an adaptation of the Welsh 
Manaw, on the reasonable supposition that 
the term had a British origin. To recapitu- 
late what was said previously on the point: 
“Man” has been traced back through 
Pliny’s Monapia to a Belgic tribe, Caesar’s 
Menapii, who re-appear in Ptolemy as 
Manapioi on the south-east coast of Ireland. 
In Mr. Horton-SmitH’s Note, “ Ned,” 
apparently intended by Sir Arthur Evans for 
Néid, the Irish war-god, was evidently his 
mistake for a different deity, Nudd in Britain 
and Nuada in Ireland. Nudd (Nodens in a 
Roman-Celtic temple discovered on the 
lower Severn) is the same personage as the 


| familiar King Lud, but the presence of the 
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name in “ Ludgate,” asserted by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, is not accepted by the best auth- 
orities. 

The closest possible translation of Tuatha 
Dé Danann is “ Peoples of the Goddess 
Dana,” or “ God-peoples of Dana,” Danann 
(not ‘‘ Danaan ’’) being the genitive of Dana. 
Names corresponding to those of Dana the 
mother-goddess, Ler and Manannan the sea- 
gods, and other Gaelic divinities, exist in 
Welsh mythology and early literature, pair- 
ing in the same way as Nudd and Nuada, 
Lud and Lodan, and so on. 

As regards the treasure in dispute between 
the Attorney-General and the _ British 
Museum Trustees, [rish archaeologists came 
to the conclusion that the numerous gold 
articles found in Co. Derry, nearly a mile 
south-east of Lough Foyle, had been col- 
lected and buried by some industrious robber 
or pirate. Some of the personal ornaments 
had been torn from their wearers, presum- 
ably after death. The model boat, less than 
a foot long, represented a sea-going vessel 
of 18 oars, with a mast and three booms, a 
grappling iron or anchor, and three barbed 
spears. This craft must have been much 
bigger than a coracle. 

THE REVIEWER. 


MATTHIAS DE LOBEL (clxxxviii. 284).— 
In my note at the last reference Gelli- 
brand was misprinted Gellibraud. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


ETER MUNDY, TRAVELLER 
(cIxxxviii. 284).—The date of Anthony 
Monday’s marriage licence was 25 Nov. 1614, 
—not 1616. 
R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


HEAD OF (?) HENRY, DUKE OF SUF- 

FOLK (clxxxviii. 192, 240, 260). — The 
subject is very well dealt with in Mr. 
A. J. C. Hare’s ‘ Walks in Londen, 1894. 
As to the discovery in 1852 in the vaults of 
Holy Trinity, Minories, and, then ,the keep- 
ing in St. Botolph, Aldgate, it is of import- 
ance to refer to also Samuel Pepys’ Diary of 
12 Nov. 1666. Pepys described the 
inspection of the body of Robert Bray- 
brooke, Bishop of London, died 1404, in the 
“Convocation House Yard.” He described 
it as the “skeleton with flesh on but all 
tough and dry like a spongy dry leather, or 
touchwood all upon his bones.” Compari- 


son with mummification is to be noted, 
Pepys wrote “ Many flocking to see it.” 


W. H. 


A BRONZE COIN OF 1837 (clxxxviii. 192, 

261).—This coin was known as a Han- 
over Jack; was used as a card counter and 
was one of a number sold in boxes for card- 
players. The mounted figure with “dragon” 
is not St. George and Dragon, but Ernest 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, fifth son of 
George III, who, owing to the operation of 
the Salic law, was posted off to be King of 
Hanover on the accession of Queen Victoria 
in 1837. He was no persona grata to the 
English, far from it, so that the presence of 
the “ dragon ” is explained. It is really Cer- 
berus, the three-headed guardian of Hell, and 
it is proceeding in the same direction as the 
horse. The inference is that, so far as we 
were concerned, whether to Hell or to Han- 
over it was much the same thing; the Duke 
was a good riddance. 

Ernest A. KENT. 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES’’ CONTRIBU- 
TORS (clxxxviii. 282)—My green 
ticket for the Reading Room of the B.M. 
bears a printed No. (A.24046) and was 
issued 26 Oct. 1885, so I expect I am fairly 
well up in the list of survivors. 
My first contribution to ‘ N. and Q.’ must 
have been many years ago, but I have no 
record of the date or the subject. 


G. W. YOUNGER. 


I do not remember how Jong ago it is since 
I began to contribute to ‘N. and Q.’, but I 
may mention that my (green) B.M. Reading 
Room ticket bears the late 14 July 1886. 


EL. 


MESSAGE CARDS (clxxxviii. 104, 151)— 

From the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2nd 
or new series, iii, p. 395): 


Meeting on 30th Aug. 1888. Canon Greenwell 
drew the attention of the visitors to an interesting 
relic which one of the members had handed to 
him for exhibition, a visiting card found among 
the “ Delaval Papers,” cut from an ordinary play- 
ing card—a portion of a diamond remaining on 
the back—bearing the name of “ Miss Foster, 
which was supposed to be that of the famous 
Dorothy Forster. 

Note. This can scarcely have been the visiting 
card of “‘ Dorothy Forster,” as before the days of 
George III, and for some time during his reign 
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“ Mistress” was always applied to un- 
ed women and not “ Miss” as on the card; 
even as late as 1771 when Smollett’s Humphry 
Clinker’ was published, Tabitha Bramble, one of 
the characters, is occasionally ‘ Mrs.” though a 
spinster. The term “ Miss” came into fashion in 
George the Third’s time. N. & Q. 4th ser. XII, 311. 

There is a reproduction of the card with 
the inscription “ Miss Foster & Miss Vassall 
Grosvenor Street” in handwriting. Dorothy 
Forster was of course the sister of Thomas 
Forster, the leader of the Rising of 1715 in 
Northumberland. She helped her brother to 


from prison. 
M. H. Dopps. 


FOSTER-MOTHERS (clxxxviii. 214).— 
From ‘A Memoir of Jane Austen,’ by 
her nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh: 

I know little of Jane Austen’s childhood. Her 
mother followed a custom, not unusual in those 
days [Jane Austen was born in 1775) though it 
seems strange to us, of putting out her babies to be 
nursed in a cottage in the village. The infant was 
daily visited by one or both of its parents, and fre- 
quently brought to them at the parsonage, but the 
cottage was its home, and must have remained so 
till it was old enough to run about and talk; for 
I know that one of them, in after life, used to 
speak of his foster mother as ‘* Movie,” the name 
by which he had called her in his infancy. (Begin- 


ning of chapter iii). 
M. H. Dopps. 


A PUZZLE (clxxxviii. 16).—A man marries; 
a woman is married. ‘Sir — — married 
Priscilla, etc.,” or “ Priscilla was married to 
Sir — —.” The man is (conventionally) the 
active party, the woman the passive. A relic 
of marriage by capture? 
M. H. Dopps. 


SUN MOVING ROUND THE EARTH 
(clxxxviii. 283)—H. A. has surely mis- 
interpreted Shakespeare’s “Doubt thou the 
sun doth move” (‘ Hamlet,’ II, 2). In the 
letter to Ophelia, Hamlet appears to mean 
that any established and apparent fact may 
be doubted rather than that he loves her. 
Shakespeare, like Bacon, accepted the old 
and still general belief that it was the sun that 
moved : 
Foolery, sir, doth walk about the “~ like the sun. 


N., Il, I. 
To solemnize this day the glorious sun 

ys in his course. 
John, III, 1. 


Henry VIII, Il, 3. 
Copernicus published his heliocentric 


So many courses of the sun. 


theory of the solar system in 1543; Bruno 
taught it in Geneva in 1580, Paris 1582, 
London and Oxford 1583, Germany 1584, 
Switzerland 1588, and Venice 1590. He was 
burned as a martyr to it at Rome in 1590. 
In 1610, Galileo established the truth of the 
Copernican theory. 
R. L. 


LADIES RIDING ASTRIDE (clxxxviii. 

282).—This became common during the 
last war. A few daring individuals in 
country districts had used this seat on in- 
formal occasions for perhaps thirty years 
prior to that, but it was the employment of 
women in Army remount depots in 1914-18 
that precipitated the change. Directly after 
the war the practice became general, the 
astride seat being so much more satisfactory. 
It is said that the proprietors of riding- 
schools encouraged the change, as it is easier 
for a bad rider to give a horse a sore back 
when riding side-saddle. 

R. R. P. 


“RAKE TWO CHAIRS” (clxxxviii. 236, 

285).—Archbishop Tait died in 1882. 
The quick repartee, however, was made at 
least half a century earlier—by Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild (1777-1836), when Her- 
mann Prince von Pueckler-Muskau (1785- 
1871), (the famous traveller and great gar- 
den architect) was in London and paid the 
banker a visit at New Court. 


Paut H. EmpEN. 


(QQUITTENDEN (clxxxviii. 148, 218).—This 
surname occurs in the London Tele- 
phone Directory for 1940. A Mr. Arthur F. 
Quittenden’s address is 62 Devonshire Way, 
Shirley, and Mr. H. Quittenden of 11 Beau- 
mont Court, W.4. 

There are also four persons of the name 
Quittenton mentioned which name is very 


similar. One of the latter is resident at Hat- 
field, Herts. 

. L. H. CHAMBERS. 
TROLLOPE: ‘CAN YOU FORGIVE 


HER’ (clxxxviii. 130)—Strange that 
reference to “Breath of one’s nostrils” 
should be made only to Genesis and Isaiah, 
because the real origin, in those actual 
words, is Lamentations iv, 20. 

H. A. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JuLy 28, 1945, 


The Library. 


Letters of Thomas Hood. Edited by Leslie 
(Rutgers University Press. 


L>FT us hope there is agreement between 
authors and publishers that the three 
centenaries of the year be celebrated with 
the usual volumes in better times. Hood’s 
centenary would probably best be celebrated 
with an edition of the letters. True, they 
have still to be found but the editor of this 
volume believes like other students of Hood 
that they are somewhere. And his present 
volume is largely a kite flown to attract from 
their hiding place the store of letters that 
surely must be tucked away for future joys. 
Whoever gives them to us will do a service, 
as the present volume shows. 
For it is a reprint of the letters in the Dilke 
collection of manuscripts in the British 


Museum, copied by the editor in 1935-6 and. 


printed now at the appropriate time because 
the editor seess little hope of finding more 
for-some years. What there are here are 
worth collecting and certainly whet the appe- 
tite. There is a long letter to Dilke written 
from Lake House in 1835 when Hood’s wife 
was just recovering from a serious illness. 
Hood was heavy with watching when he 
wrote it and it is a little hysterical. But it 
marks the beginning of his war against the 
kind of canting that is a social cruelty; the 
war that he carries on in his verse against 
the tribe of Agnew. 

The other two are addressed from Coblenz 
to Dilke and his wife, one each, and are 
Hood at his best. As the editor says, this sort 
of letter-writing was Hood’s substitute for 
conversation. There is a description of a 
new year’s eve dance to Mrs. Dilke that is as 
good as the dinner-description Thackeray 
quotes in his Roundabout paper. The ques- 
tion is, how many more such there are to be 
found, and we must remember that every 
moment that Hood spent on such letters was 
a moment less for more marketable stuff. 
However, these two are rehearsals for ‘ Up 
the Rhine,’ and it would be strange if the 
five years in Germany and Belgium did not 
produce more. 


This little collection is well edited with an 
able introduction and deserves any success 
it may have in finding other letters. Eliang 
will note a new quotation, ending “the 
great remedy is to be as merry as we cap, 
and the great secret is how to be so.” 


A ‘Victory Exhibition’ of great English 
books is now open at the Wigan Public 
Library and will be continued in August, 
The ‘ Souvenior-Guide,’ which is well done, 
shows a varied selection from Chaucer to 
Stevenson. The Library has a good show of 
first editions or facsimiles of them and has 
had the advantage of private help for some 
rarities. 

Here are many authors of world-wide 
repute and some less-known, who may start 
a reader on a particular line of inquiry, 
Gerard’s ‘ Herbal’ has the first mention of 
the now familiar word “ Snowdrop.” Steele 
in his Dramatic Works,’ 1723, made good 
play with that sentimentalism which came 
in after Jeremy Collier’s severe attack on the 
morals of the stage and now is a potent dis 
torter of the values of life. Brooke in ‘The 
Fool of Quality ’ was a pioneer who achieved 
popularity. He recognised the merits of the 
poor, when they were generally neglected, 
Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology ” is an instance of 
an excellent book by a man usually regarded 
as unable to write. Clare’s Poems of 1820 
present an author who, like Blake, had t 
wait long for due recogiition after his death, 
Apperley (“ Nimrod”) and Surtees in their 
books about hunting settled the style for 
writers on sport 


CORRIGENDUM. 


To the blazon of the Earl of Wiltshire’s shieM, 
at clxxxviii. 278, should be added, “ a crescent gules 
on the centre point for differenc.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of chatge 
Contributors are requested always to give ther 
names and addresses, for the information of @ 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring t0 
article which has already ai red, corres 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the con 
1. question is to be found. 
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